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WILLIAM R. HEARST. 
FAMOUS NEWSPAPER PROPRIETOR WHO HAS BEEN RE-KLECTED TO CONGRESS. 


MILWAUKEE DECISION. 





VERDICT IN FAVOR OF JOURNAL 
UNDER ANTI-CONSPIRACY 
LAW SUSTAINED. 


United States Supreme Court Holds That 
Combination of Sentinel, Evening Wis- 
consin and News to Control Ad- 
vertising Patronage Was Illegal—Case 
Appealed to Determine If the Law Was 
Constitutional—Judge Holmes, Writing 
the Opinion, Ruled That It Was. 


The case of the Sentinel, Evening Wis- 
consin, and the Daily News vs. the Jour- 
nal, all parties being newspapers 
published at Milwaukee, Wis., was 
decided last Monday by the Supreme 
Court of the United States at Washing- 
ton in favor of the Journal. 

It was claimed in behalf of the Jour- 
nal that the other papers had combined 
and conspired to prevent the Journal 


(See page 2.) 


PEORIA’S MORNING PAPER SOLD. 
| Herald-Transcript Purchased by Charles 
H. May and Francis H. Sisson. 


The Peoria (Ill.) Herald-Transcript, 
| the only morning paper in that city, has 
| been sold to Charles H. May and Francis 

H. Sisson, who formerly owned the 
| Galesburg (Ill.) Daily Mail. Since they 
| sold the Mail, Mr. May has been associ- 
ated with the McClure Syndicate in New 
York, and Mr. Sisson has been engaged 
on the staff of McClure’s Magazine. 

The entire working force of the Herald- 
Transcript will now be reorganized. 
P. G. Rennick will, however, remain 
temporarily as manager, and Thomas 
B.Camp will continue, for the present 
at least, as managing editor. Mr. 
Matthews, late of the Peoria News, 
which just recently suspended, will be 
made one of the editors of the Herald- 
Transcript under the new management. 





Holder Leaves Rome Evening Herald. 
The Rome (Ga.) Evening Herald ap- 
peared on Nov. 1 for the first time since 
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CONTEMPT CASE RETRACTION. 
Editor Sees He Overstepped Proprieties 
and Frankly Admits His Error. 


Editor Powell, of the Tarboro (N. C.) 
Daily Southerner, was cited by Judge 
R. B. Peebles, of the Civil Court, to 
appear and show cause why he should 
not be fined for contempt in publishing 
an article on Oct. 29, which was alleged 
to have reflected upon the integrity of 
the court. Mr. Powell, through his 
attorney, filed an answer at theappoint- 
ed time, and, after acknowledging that | 
he had gone beyond the bounds of | 
propriety in criticizing the court, re-| 
tracted his article. The judge then 
rescinded the rule and the editor was 
discharged. 

Mr. Powell has been editor of the Tar- 
boro Daily and Weekly Southerner for 
some years, and is usually very cunserv- 
ative. His comment on Judge Peebles, 
however, was admittedly rather severe, 
and the editor has been commended for | 
his manly retraction. The case attract- | 
ed considerable attention on account of | 
recent contempt cases in North Carolina, | 








ELECTION NIGHT. 
INTEREST IN NEWSPAPER BUL- 


LETIN BOARDS IN NEW 
YORK CITY. 





Result Known Early and Task of Com- 
putation an Easy One—Three Papers 
Flashed News From Skyscrapers With 
Search Lights—Cartoons Added Spice 
to Entertainment of Readers—Improved 
Methods of Handling Returns —Election 
Never Before Decided So Quickly. 


‘Vhere are few sights more typical of 
American spirit and tradition than that 
of the crowds which congregate about 
the newspaper bulletin boards on election 
night. Last Tuesday evening the popu- 
lation of New York as usual turned out 
en masse to receive the returns. As early 
as 6 o’clock the historic Park Row, 
which has for so long been the center of 
newspaper activity in the metropolis, 


from getting any advertisements, they | its plant was damaged by fire some 

having offered certain inducements to| weeks ago. B. F. Holder, who estab- 

advertisers to refrain from advertising| lished the paper, has gone to Chatta- 

in the Journal. |nooga, Tenn., where he has accepted a 

The opinion was delivered by Justice | position on the News of that city. The 

Holmes and upheld the validity of the Herald is now being managed by W. J. 
(Continued on page 6.) Gunby, formerly of Atlauta. 





was well filled with people. The throng 
| was augumented by the multitude that 
| poured down through the newly opened 
Paul de Granier de Cassagnac, editor | subway, until by the time the firet. defi- 
of L’Autorite at Paris, and a noted| vite returns began to be flashed from the 
duellist, died on Friday of Jast week | stereopticans every foot of spacein front 


where the newspapers have been upheld 
by the higher courts. 








from apoplexy. of the big newspaper buildings was taken 











up with a pushing, jostling, but withal 
a good natured crowd. 

Farther uptown an equally dense mul- 
titude thronged up and down Broadway 
at the intersections of traffic—Twenty- 
third street, Herald Square, Times 
Square, the Columous Circle and at One 
Hundred and Twenty-fifth street. At 
these points the various newspapers dis- 
played their bulletins for the benefit of 
their uptown patrons, interspersing them 
with moving pictures and cartoons that 
reflected the sentiment of the nation. 

At least three of the big dailies flashed 
the result of the election to outlying dis- 
tricts by searchlights from the tops of 
eky-scrapers,—the World from the big 
gilded dome of the Pulitzer Building, the 
Herald from the tower of Madison 
Square Garden, and the Times from its 
new “flatiron’’at Forty-second street. 
The New York Times signalled Roose- 
velt’s election as early as 7:02. 

The Herald’s service was of the best. 
The American and Journal showed ac- 
customed enterprise with early editions 
and with pat cartouns on its bulletin 
boards. A feature of the World’s bulle- 
tins was the cartoons by Thomas Nast, 
Jr., son of the famous caricatrist of that 
name. Ibe bulletins of the Times at the 
north side of its new building at Forty- 
second street could scarcely have been 
improved upon. Many complimented the 
Tribune on the promptness and accuracy 
of its reports. The Brooklyn Eagle had 
bulletins on this side of the river for the 
benefit of its Mauhattan clientele, said 
the Brooklyn Times made a good display, 
with aspecialty of the returnsfrom Long 
Island. 

While the crowds surged about the 
boards in the street the newspaper men 
were bending over their desks in the edi- 
torial rooms figuring out the totals. 
Everything went on in the most perfect 
order. The reeults were ior the most 
part conclusive when they first arrived, 
and the task of estimating was ap easy 
one. Even had it been otherwise the 
same methodical order would have 
existed in the office. Newspaper work 
on election night has been reduced to a 
perfect system. As Hurtley Davis says 
in an article on thesubject in the Novem- 
ber Woman’s Home Companion: 

“Conditions used to be far worse than 
they arenow. Time was when the na- 
tional election saw a big newspaper 
office in a whirl and a smother—the 


cross fire of suppressed voices, slips of 
paper falling like snow; and the under- 
current of this delirium of chaotic noise, 
anxiety and frightful strain was fierce 
damnation of the slowness of the returns. 
Now the night passes with the quiet of 
perfect understanding. The turmoil of 
confounded confusion has yielded to 
system, but anxiety and strain are 
greater than ever, for the pace is faster. 
The race against time—that perpetual, 
frightful race of the newspaper—reaches 
on election night the characteristic point 
that demands the last yesou ree of a hair- 
trigger intelligenve. Nowadays the won- 
derfully delicate journalistic machine 
has reached so perfect a development 
that the work of handling election re- 
turns, the most difficult problem of news 
paper work, which is made up wholly of 
problems, proceeds iu orderly quiet.”’ 

The interest in this election, quiet as 
was the campaign, was up to its usual 
mark, but the result came so quick that 
it was s00n over, and the streets were 
clear of people when the night was still 
young. Old newspaper men, who have 
been through many & campaign, say 
they never before knew the result of a 
nationai election to have been definitely 
determined so early. 





Moves to New Quarters. 

The Beverly (Mass.) Evening Times 
has moved from the Burnham Building 
to the new Savings Bank Building. The 
new office is one of the finest in Essex 
county. 


|Dearborn was 
shuffling of many feet, the crackling | 
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HEARST AGAIN IN CONGRESS. 


Ran Ahead of His Ticket—Talk of a 
New Party. 


William R. Hearst, the famous news- 
paper proprietor, was again elected to 
Congress in the Eleventh District of New 
York, his majority over Henry Clay 
Piercy, the Republican candidate, being 
11,397. He ran ahead of his ticket 
throughout the district, receiving 1,700 
more votes than Parker and 600 more 
than Herrick, the Democratic candidate 
for Governor. 

Mr. Hearst was elected to Congress in 
1902 from the Eleventh District by the 
largest majority ever received by a can- 
didate for Congress in New York city. 
Under conditions more favorable to 
Democratic success than they were this 
year, he also ran ahead of his ticket on 
that occasion. 

There is considerable newspaper inter- 
est in the report that Mr Hearst and 
Thomas E. Watson, the People’s Party 
candidate for President, who is said to 
have been offered a position on the 
Hearst papers, and William J. Bryan, 
editor of the Commoner, will hold a con- 
ference in a few days to consider plans 
for forming a new political party. In 
Mr. Hearst’s race for the Democratic 
nomination for President, his influence 
among the people wasa revelation to 
many. With his half dozen or so of big 
daily newspapers still growing and pros- 
pering, it is safe to say that his political 
power is by no means at an end. 


Joseph C. Hendrix Dead. 

Joseph C. Hendrix, an old-time news- 
paper man and formerly postmaster of 
Brooklyn, died last Tuesday at his home 
in Brooklyn. Mr. Hendrix was born in 
Missouri in 1853, and cameto New York 
at the age of 20. On arriving in the 
city he went at ouce to Mr. Wood, man- 
aging editor of the Sun,and won a trial. 
He was a success, and soon was night 
cityeditor. He was later put in charge 
of the Brooklyn bureau of that paper, 
and while there drifted into politics. 


Missing Guthrie Editor Reported Dead. 

Word has been received at Guthrie, 
Ky., that J. H. Dearborn, former editor 
of the Guthrie Graphic, who suddenly 
disappeared some weeks ago, has been 
found dead in a town in Texas. Mr. 
last heard from at 
Texarkana. 





Texas Daily Suspends. 

The Temple (Tex.) Daily Times, an 
afternoon paper, has suspended, but the 
Weekly times will be continued. This 
leaves the Morning Tribune as the only 
daily in Temple. 


Proceeds of Buffalo Sale. 

The newspapers of Buffalo turned over 
the receipts for sales on Nov. 1 to the 
Children’s Aid Society of that city. A 
fund of about $1,400 was realized. The 
highest price paid for a single copy was 
$25. 

Sporting Paper at Mexico City. 

The Mexico Referee is the name of a 
new sporting paper published at Mexico 
City by E. Bourgeois. who is a well- 
knowncricketer. The Referee will appear 
semi-monthly. 











Times Will Move Next Tuesday. 
The new building of the New York 
Times at Forty-second streetand Broad- 
way is completed and ready for occu- 
pancy. The Times will move into its 
new home next Tuesday, Nov. 15. 





New La Follette Daily. 

A new daily will bestarted at Kenosha, 
Wis., to support the La Follette faction 
of the Republican party. It is said that 
the State Central Committee will furnish 
the funds to establish the paper. 
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ELECTED BY ADVERTISING. 


Douglas Plurality an Eloquent Tribute to 
Power of Publicity. 


William L. Douglas, the great shoe 
manufacturer and one of the most ex- 
tensive advertisers in the United States, 
who was the Democratic candidate for 
Governor of Massachusetts, was elected 
by 35,710 majority. His election was 
most remarkable when it is considered 
that Roosevelt’s plurality in the State 
was 86,279, or 33,000 larger than 
McKinley’s in 1900. 

It will be remembered that Mr. Doug- 
las carried on his campaign almost 
entirely through the agency of adver- 
tising, and that he depended upon paid 
reading notices in the newspapers to 
present his side of the case, rather than 
upon speakers on the stump. While it 
is true that there was strong opposition 
to the Republican candidate, which 
helped the Democratic cause, it is no less 
true that the phenomenal majority 
rolled up by Douglas in a Republican 
year can be traced directly to the manner 
in which the campaign was conducted. 
After making every allowance, the result 
is an eloquent tribute to the irresistable 
power of advertising. 

Mr. Douglas, when it became known 
that he was elected, issued a statement 
thanking the newspapersfor theircordial 
support, which contributed so largely to 
his success. Of W. R. Hearst and his 
Boston American he said: 

“T wish to express my thanks for the 
earnest co-operation in this campaign of 
Mr. Hearst and his Boston American. 
The Democracy in the State of Massa- 
chusetts is to be congratulated upon 
having such an aggressive and enterpris- 
ing newspaper advocating its principles 
and its policies. W. L. Dovenas.” 

Mr. Douglas credits his victory to two 
facts—an issue, and newspaper ad vertis- 
ing. The issue wasimportant, of course, 
but of little value if it had not been 
brought home to the voters. Mr. Doug- 
las, through the newspapers, got in 
touch with every citizen in Massachu- 
setts. 

He says, in summing up the elements 
that led to his triumph: 

“T was elected because I made my 
fight upon a single, live, human issue 
which reached straight into the intimate, 
everyday affairs of men and women— 
because of that issue and a generous use 
of publicity. Advertising had made my 
business pay, and I used it to the limit 
in arousing and directing the sentiment 
which I knew to be widespread on the 
subject which was our chief issue.’’ 


Amputation Necessary. 

Mrs. L. C. Blankinship, wife of a well- 
known newspaper man connected with 
the Knoxville (Tenn.) Journal and Trib- 
une, last week had her left: leg amputated 
just above theknee, and rallied well from 
the effects of theoperation. Mrs. Blank- 
inship was injured in the wreck on the 
Southern Railroad at New Market late 
in September. Her left leg was badly 
crushed, but the physicians thought they 
could save it, until last week, when it 
was decided that amputation was nec- 
essary. 


Beaumont Enterprise Staff Changes. 
The staff of the Beaumont (Tex.) En- 
terprise has beencompletely reorganized. 
A. W. Hartman. of Dallas, has been 
made general manager, and J. B. 
Roberts, late of the San Antonio Express, 
has been made editor in-chief. W. H. 
Bailey, of Houston, will be local editor. 
Date for Detroit Daily Postponed. 
The date for the appearance of the 
new United States Daily at Detroit, 
which was set for Nov. 2, was post- 
poned to Nov. 10. Failure to have the 
presses completed in time is given as the 
reason for the change of plans. 





LONDON STANDARD SOLD. 





Great Conservative Daily Bought by C. A. 
Pearson, Famous Newspaper Proprietor. 


Cyril Arthur Pearson, proprietor of the 
London Daily Express and other news- 
papers, announced on Friday of last 
week that he had purchased the London 
Standard and Evening Standard. He 
does not contemplate alterations, and 
says that in buying the papers he acts 
for himself alone. 

Mr. Pearson is chairman of the Tariff 
Reform League, and since the Standards 
have been the chief conservative op- 
ponents of the tariff reform policy of 
Joseph Chamberlain, it was at once 
inferred that under Mr. Pearson’s man- 
agement the papers would be made con- 
servative organs. Mr. Pearson says, 
however, that the purchase was a purely 
business, and not a political, transac- 
tion. It is also denied that the Tariff 
Reform League is backing him. 

In some ways the Standard is an even 
more conservative newspaper than the 
Times, which means that it is the most 
conservative of all the great English 
dailies, while the Daily Express, with 
which Mr. Pearson has been most closely 
identified, is regarded as the most sensa- 
tional of the London newspapers. The 
Standard was founded in 1827. It is 
strongly conservative in politics, as well 
as conservative in traditions. 

C. Arthur Pearson has made almost as 
rapid a successas Sir Alfred Harmsworth 
in the newspaper field in England. He 
is only 38 years old, and made his first 
venture with Pearson’s Weekly after he 
had been for four years on the staff ofSir 
George Newnes, of the Westminster 
Gazette. He now owns the Daily Ex- 
press, the North Mail, of Newcastle, the 
Midland Express, the Birmingham Even- 
ing Dispatch, the Leicester Evening 
News, the Lady’s Magazine, M. A. P., 
and a large number of other publications. 


Changes on Galveston Tribune. 

E. J. Geehan, who for the past eight 
years has been city editor of the Galves- 
ton (Tex.) Morning News, is now city 
editor of the Galveston Evening Tribune. 
K. K. Hooper, who has been with the 
paper for the past two years, will 
succeed Mr. Geehan on the News. 
The Tribune is making rapid strides as 
an enterprising afternoon newspaper. A 
year ago it increased its size and im- 
proved its State news service. Now it 
has just installed one of the latest im- 
proved Mergenthaler linotype machines 
to care for the composition which the 
new improvements have entailed. 


Watson May Enlist With Hearst. 

Melvin G. Palliser says that Thomas 
E. Watson, the candidate of the People’s 
Party for President, will, after Dec. 1, 
make his home in New York. “Mr. 
Watson is both a lawyer and a news- 
paper man,” said Mr. Palliser, ‘‘and the 
editorship of a paper has been offered to 
him by William R. Hearst.’’ Mr. Pal- 
liser said he did not know whether Mr. 
Watson had accepted the offer. 

New Daily for Newport. 

It is stated on good authority thata 
new afternoon paper will be started 
soon at Newport, R. I., in the interests 
of the Republican party. The party 
leaders, it is said, do not consider that 
the other evening papers of the city give 
them the unqualified support that is 
desirable. 


To Enter Colorado Field. 

M. C. Maloney, formerly business man- 
ager of the Des Moines (la ) Register and 
Leader, and Dan Maloney, now with that 
publication, are figuring on embarking 
in a newspaper enterprise for themselves 
in Colorado. Mr: Maloney has just re- 
turned from an inspection of the property 





which it is proposed to take over. 
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TALK BY LOUIS WILEY 


Tells of Newspaper Work as a Calling. 
Increasing Importance of Business 
End—The Pulitzer School. 


Louis Wiley, of the business depart- 
ment of the New York Times, delivered 
an interesting address on the newspaper, 
before the Henry Street Settlement Club 
in New York, on Oct. 28. In part, he 
said : 

“I greatly appreciate the honor of the 
invitation to address this settlement club 
upon the subject of newspapers. I have 
been engaged in newspaper work since I 
was twelve years of age, and my desire 
is to remain in the newspaper service as 
long as I live. It is a useful and interest- 
ing calling. No vocation brings oneinto 
more intimate relation with the affairs 
of the world—none gives one a better 
opportunity to judge of the motives and 
achievements of men. 

“The greatest progress in journalism 
has been made in the last twenty years, 
and in no country has the progress been 
greater than in America, where the news- 
papers are the best and freest. It is a 
common saying that the newspaper is 
not as influential as it once was; that 
editorial expressions do notinfluence the 
public mind, and that the journals of to- 
day are simple purveyorsof news. This, 
in my opinion, is anerror. Public opin. 
ion is still largely influenced by the news- 
paper editorials. Public sentiment, 
indeed, is largely created by the editors 
of the country, who are among the 
leaders of public thought. 

**The day of oratory is passing, but 
the public taste for newspaper reading is 
increasing. In years gone by, only a 
limited number of the citizenship read 
hewspapers; now every man and woman, 
and indeed, every child able to read, 
reads & newspaper. 

“The great progress in American jour- 
nalism was once alluded to by Gen. 
Horace Porter, who said that since the 
introduction of steam heat in substitu- 
tion for the open fireplace, the Fireside 
Companion had charged its name to the 
Christian Register. 

‘‘The expense of conducting newspa- 
pers is now greater than at any other 
time in the history of newspaper making. 
The demand of the public is for longer 
reports, for more illustrations, and for 
many other things that add to the 
expense of conducting a newspaper; be- 
sides this, the competing newspapers vie 
with one another inenterprising strokes, 
and the public is the gainer by the com- 
petition, 

“The improvement in the mechanical 
devices for the production of newspapers 
has greatly accelerated the public appe- 
tite for newspapers. Improved facilities 
have cheapened the cost of the mechani- 
cal production of newspapers. Itis now 
possible to print a sixteen-page news- 
paper at the rate of 48,000 copies per 
hour On a single press. 

“The cost of white paper is increasing. 
The control of the white paper product 
of this country is in the hands of a trust, 
which has steadily advanced the price of 
white paper. If this advance continues, 
the newspapers may be compelled to 
advance their price per copy. As it is 
now, were it not for the advertising in 
the newspapers, none of them would be 
able to continuein business. The reader, 
who is sometimes displeased with the 
large quantity of the space of news- 
papers devoted to advertising, should 
bear in mind that if it were not for this 
advertising the cost of hisfavorite news- 
paper would be increased. It is only by 
reason of the large revenue which news- 
papers derive from their advertising col- 
umns that they are enabled to go their 
present lengths in serving the public 
with the news. 

THE PENNY PAPER. 

“‘The penny newspaper originated in 
this country. Dr. Horatio Davis Shep 
pard, who lived in Eldridge street in this 
neighborhood, suggested the plan. He 
and Horace Greeley established the 
Morning Post on Jan. 1, 1833, ran the 
paper two weeks as a two-cent paper, 
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and on the third week reduced the price 
of the paper to one cent. It lived two 
days and died. Toward the close of the 
year the Sun was established as a penny 
newspaper. It was not many years 
afterward that the price was changed to 
two cents per copy, at which it has since 
remained. 

‘‘A hundred yearsago the most largely 
circulated American newspaper printed 
2,500 copies daily. Now there are at 
least five daily newspapers with circula- 
tions of more than 100,000 copies; at 
least two of these newspapers have cir- 
culations of more than 300,000 copies 
each, daily. 

“The average cost of the production 
of a New York daily newspaper is $20,- 
000 per week. 

“The business side of newspaper work 
requires as much ability and as much 
energy as the editorial department. It 
is only in recent years that the business 
department has received adequate atten- 
tion. Ofcourse the first essential to the 
success of a newspaper is that it shall 
have all the news and present it actrac- 
tively. When that is done the next step 
is to see that the printed copy is placed 
where the people can obtain it if they 
desire. The next effort should be to cre- 
ate a demand for the paper, by inform- 
ing the public of its merits. When a cir- 
culation is obtained, then is the time for 
the “iret department to begin its 
work. 


IMPORTANCE OF NEWS. 

“The vital feature of the American 
newspaper is the news. The whole world 
is dependent upon the newspaper. Gov- 
ernments make their announcements 


through it. When the outrageous attack 
of the Russian Squadron ona defenseless 
British fishing fleet was announced in 
the newspapers, the British King and the 
Ruesian Czar were quick to use the news- 
papers to allay publicindignation and to 
announce the attitude of their respective 
Governments. Without the press it 
would be extremely difficult to arouse 
public sentiment. 

“ft is a common habit to find fault 
with the newspapers, to deride them for 
their errors. To meit seems wonderful 
that there are not more mistakes in the 
columns of the newspapers. Thousands 
of men are daily employed in the collec- 
tion of news. Thenewspapersare atthe 
mercy of these men, scattered through- 
out the world. 

‘The press of to-day, by its complete 
accounts of current events, makes things 
easy for thehistorian. Prof. John Fiske, 
the great American historian, once said: 
‘The modern newspaper is doing much 
to aid the historian of the future. The 
historical inquirer of to-day has before 
him an almost complete record of events, 
without being obliged to dig deep in 
vexatious archives.’ 

‘* Horace Greeley was America’s great- 
est editor, but as a practical newspaper 
manager James Gordon Bennett, the 
father of the present Bennett of the 
Herald, easily led him. Henry J. Ray- 
mond, editor of the New York Times, 
was & more cultured man than Greeley, 
but his influence upon his time was not 
so great. The late Charles A. Dana 
made the New York Sun the brightest 
newspaper of its day. He gave the Sun 
that sparkling literary touch it has never 
lost. Joseph Pulitzer is one of the most 
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resourceful newspaper men that has ever 
lived. The development of the modern 
newspaper to its present proportion be- 
gan with his acquisition of the New York 
World. Adolph 8S. Ochs, the proprietor 
of the New York Times and ofthe Public 
Ledger of Philadelphia, has taken rank 
among the foremost newspaper men of 
the country. At atime when the sensa- 
tional newspapers were making their 
greatest success in New York he took 
hold of the moribund New York Times 
and made it one of the most powerful 
and successful journals in the world. 
“‘An important step in the direction of 
training for newspaper work is about to 
be undertaken at Columbia University. 
Joseph Pulitzer has founded the School 
of Journalism, with an endowment of 
$1,000,000, and his action promises to 
have a far-reaching and beneficial effect 
upon newspaper work. Anything that 
will tend to better equip the men and 
women who enter journalism is a help to 
the spread of enlightenment. I know of 
no more valuable contribution to the 
cause of education in recent years than 
that of Mr. Pulitzer. His benefaction 
places him in the rank of Peabody, 
Stevens, and Peter Cooper.” 


GEORGE ADE INITIATED. 





At Dinner Given in His Honor by the 
American Dramatists’ Club. 


George Ade, who before he became the 
prosperous playwright was a newspaper 
man in Chicago, was initiated last Mon- 
day night by the American Dramatists’ 
Club in New York. Bronson Howard 
presided at the dinner and introduced 
Mr. Ade by a standing toast to “The 
latest successful American dramatist.’ 
In his first after-dinner speech in New 
York, Mr. Ade said: 

“T see that both the manager and 
stage manager are here, so I’m reason- 
ably sure that whatever I offer will be 
materially altered or cut out altogether. 
This is the first time I have met a group 
of American playwrights. A short time 
ago there were not enough of them to 
make a group. Times have changed. I 
have just left behind me in Indiana sev- 
eral thousands about to be playwrights. 
Misery loves company. Playwrights 
crave sympathy and encouragement. 
We meet to get it from one another. 
That’e the only way we’ll get it. 

‘* When mine enemy writes a book and 
it dies, I have the sorrow of knowing 
that it dies quietly. When his play dies, 
though, it dies in the full caleitum—and 
the band plays. The business is in 
the same category as deep sea diving or 
handling dynamite.” 

Among the speakers were Col. Henry 
W. Savage, J. 1. C. Clarke, Clay Greene, 
John Kendrick Bangs, Dave Warfield, 
W. A. Rogers, Homer Davenport and 
Fred Sydney. E. Kidder read a poem. 
Complimentary letters were read from 
Hamlin Garland, Richard Harding Davis, 
Richard Mansfield, Charles Frohman, 
Daniel Frohman, David Belasco and 
Maclyn Arbuckle. 


Lancaster Club Elects Officers. 

At the annual meeting of the Lancas- 
ter (Pa.) Press Club, held recently, the 
following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: President, H. E. Carson; 
vice-president, H. H. Hensel; secretary 
and treasurer, E. M. Kauffman. Direc- 
tors. C. M. Howell, B. O. Musselman, J. 
Frank Buch, A. C. Leonard, R. B. Risk, 
D. P. R. McNeal. Thefollowing commit- 
tee was appointed to arrange for the 
annual benefit: C. M. Howell, B. O. 
Musselman and H. H. Heneel. 


Old Hartford Courant Celebrates. 

The Hartford (Conn.) Courant -cele- 
brated its one hundred and fortieth 
birthday on Saturday, Oct. 30, by pub- 
lishing an edition of forty-two pages, 
the largest paper ever printed in Con- 
necticut. The Courant is the oldest 
newspaper in the United States. It is 
now directed by Charles Hopkins Clark, 
part-owner and editor-in chief, who con- 











tinues to make it a power in the com- 
munity it has served for so many years. 
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THE AD IN POLITICS. 

If there is any one thing in the election 
that newspaper men should be jubilant 
over it is thechoice of William L. Douglas 
as Governorof Massachusetts. Notwith- 
standing the fact that the Bay State isa 
Republican stronghold and gave Mr. 
Roosevelt a larger majority by 30,000 
than it gave McKinley in 1900, Mr. 
Douglas, on the Democratic ticket, was 
elected by over 35,000 votes. And why? 
Largely because he relied upon legiti- 
mate and sober advertising in the news- 
papers instead of upon spread eagle 
oratory and fireworks. 

When he was nominated Mr. Douglas 
announced at once that his campaign 
was to be one of educational advertising. 
He engaged space in the newspapers of 
both parties and he told the people 
through their chosen medium the things 
they wanted to know in a plain, com- 
monsense way. The ads were prepared 
with the same careand thesame thought 
as though they had been meant to sound 
the praises of a certain make of shoes. 
The readers, who had found the shoes 
what had been claimed for them, thought 
they would find the maker equally re- 
liable, and scratched their tickets, 
voting for the man they had faith in. 

Some willsay that Mr Douglas had 
the advantage ofan unpopular opponent 
and that he had thelabor vote with him. 
Even so, the huge majority in a Repub- 
lican Presidential year points directly to 
the great force of publicity behind it all. 

Again, it will perhaps be urged that 
advertising will not always make for 
political success. Verily it will not, no 
more than advertising will succeed with 
a product which has not quality behind 
it and for which there is no demand. 
But put up anything, from shoes to men, 
that is backed by merit and that people 
want, then tell them about it, and they 
will not be slow to makea properchoice. 

Political advertising isacomparatively 
new thing, but it is a thing that seeme 
to have a great future before it, and the 
success of Mr. Vouglas will contribute 
greatly to bringing itinto its own. Not 
only is the partisan newspaper rapidly 
becoming a thing of the past, but men in 
politics are coming to seemoreand more 
ite lack of power. Readers of a Demo- 
cratic newspaper or a Republican 
newspaper are apt to be, respect- 
ively, Democrats or Republicans, just 
as attendants at political meetings are 
apt to be of the faith of the party that 
holds them. A candidate’s advertise- 
ment in an organ of the opposite party, 
on the other hand, goes directly into the 
enemy’s country, whileinan independent 
newspaper it reaches the much-sought- 
for independent voter, and in the organ 
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of its own party it holds the rank and 
file inline. Already the newspaper has 
in great part supplanted the campaign 
orator and spell-binder. It is not at all 
unlikely that its advertising columne 
are destined to become the greatest of 
all political powers of the future. 





SMALL CITY ENTERPRISE. 


In the town of Bradford, Pa.. of some- 
thing under 20,000 population, the 
Evening Star is showing enterprise 
worthy of the largest of metropolitan 
dailies. It hassecured from a prominent 
shoe dealer of its city an advertising con- 
tract for an entire page for six months, 
with the understanding that the ad is to 
be changed each day. 

The change of a page ad daily would 
be considerable of a burden to a good 
many papers. The management of the 
Star assures us, however, that, besides 
receiving the regular rates for the adver- 
tising, it is paid the customary price for 
additionalchanges in copy. 

Robert P. Hapgood, president and 
general manager of the Star, deserves 
great credit for bringing these advanced 
methods of advertising into play, and 
for maintaining a plant that makes 
them possible. The advertiser is to 
be congratulated, also, on his fore. 
sight in taking advantage of the great 
public craving for news. He evidently 
knows what he is about, as this excerpt 
from his initial advertising talk will 
show: ° 

“We have contracted with theStarfor 
this entire page for six months, begin- 
ning to-day, and will change our adver- 
tisement daily. 

“The most important news of the 
entire world appears every day upon the 
first page of this paper and the most im- 
portant news of the entire shoe world 
will be printed daily upon this page. 

‘‘We believe that advertising should 
always be news; that news is always 
advertising; that the people of Bradford 
and vicinity will appreciate a daily news 
service on @ large scale from the shoe 
world, and we propose to giveit to them 
in this space. 

“You can’t help seeing it every day, 
and if you wear shoes, you can’t afford 
to miss reading it regularly.” 





THE MILWAUKEE DECISION. 


There may be a good lesson for news- 
paper men in the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the case of 
several newspapers of Milwaukee, which 
entered into acombination against an- 
otber newspaper to control the adver- 
tising business of that city. It is very 
probable that the publishers of the 
papers in the combination did not at all 
realize the grave nature of the course 
which they took, and it is likely that 
they thought they were within their 
rights in taking it, but the court of last 
appeal has decided otherwise, and it is 
for others to profit by their experience. 





LIBEL PRECAUTIONS. 


D. M. Butler Tells of Some Things That 
May Keep Editors From Pitfalls 
Without Losing Independence. 


D. M. Butler, in one of a series of prac- 
tical articles on newspaper law, which 
he has been contributing to the Western 
Publisher, points outsome simple precau- 
tions, which, if they are observed, may 
keep editors from the toils of libel suits. 
He says: 


“It is always well if the writer can 
carry in his mind every view point from 
which an article which he deems may be 
libelous may be considered. If these 
matters can all be carried at the same 
time it is much the better. The writer 
has gone over the subject in these col- 
umns from time to time, but only a few 
views have been presented at any one 
time. It will probably be profitable to 
review briefly and more or less abstractly 
the principal features from most of the 
principal standpoints of interest to the 
newspaper writer. It is always well to 
consider our privileges as well as our 
liabilities, else we may at times lose 
sight of our motto, ‘ Hereshall the press, 
the people’s rights maintain, unowned 
by influence, unbribed by gain.’ It is 
well to remember that if the language is 
not libelous there can be no recovery, no 
matter how caustic the comment, nor 
upon what occasion the language is 
used. The question of reasonableness of 
comment having for its basis a correct 
statement of facts, has been discussed 
The writer should not assume a fact to 
exist which cannot be proven, and with 
this in view if the matter be of public 
concern the right of comment is practi- 
cally unlimited. Then again a libel is 
privileged by reason of the occasion ot 
the publication. Here themaxim, ‘ Law 
ie the perfection of human reason,’ comes 
in force. 

“Tn cases of newspaper controversy & 
libel is privileged if necessary to the 
defense, grown out of the controversy 
and germane to the subject under dis 
eussion. The trend of recent decisions 
is to the effect that the question can be 
submitted to the jury if the libel grew 
out of the controversy whether it is ger- 
mane to the subject under discussion or 
not, although in such case it is not 
always a complete defense. In case of 
judicial proceedings the report is privi- 
leged if fair,so that it may not unduly 
prejudice the minds of the public as to 
the guilt or innocence of one accused, or 
cast a libelous reflection unnecessarily 
on a litigant. 

“The law for public reasons encour- 
ages open trials, and the newspaper has 
the right to report thetrial under proper 
restrictions, Publishers should be cau- 
tious about publishing reports of arrests 
before the case is called for trial. In 
some jurisdictions such reports are not 
privileged. If these rules be violated 
the publisher may be unsuccessful in his 
defense or an action for libel, and also 
may be subject to contempt proceedings. 

“In case @& publication is concerning a 
candidate or public official, the trend of 
later decisions is to the effect that if the 
publication concerns the fitnese of the 
candidate or the administration of the 
office, the publication is privileged if 
published without malice, which means 
that the matter should be carefully in- 
vestigated and published to those only 
or mainly who have a direct interest for 
business reasons mainly in knowing the 
truth. The publisher should proceed 
with as much caution as he would if he 
was required to establish the truth as a 
defense. 

“ Again it hasbeen declared a privilege 
to publish matter for the protection of 
one’s interest, or the interests of society, 
as when one publishes without malice a 
notice warning the public not to pur- 
chase certain notes which were obtained 
by fraud, or not to pay cash to one who 
is not authorized to collect, or not to 
trust a certain person on account of the 
writer. When public items of this kind 
are deemed positively necessary and 
published without malice, and not given 
wider publicity than necessary, they are 





held to be privileged. 

* As we all know, a further defense is 
to establish substantially that the state- 
ments are true and published from good 
motives and for justifiable ends. 

“The bad character of the plaintiff is 
in issue. Courts will allow evidence con- 
cerning the general bad character, but 
usually confine the evidence to the char- 
acter of the charges. If the charge be of 
embezzlement the evidence of bad char- 
acter in a general way will be to show 
general financial crookedness. If the 
charge is of seduction the general bad 
character of the plaintiff in a social way 
can be shown. It is not, necessarily, a 
complete defense, but is to be considered 
by the jury, and it may not be found so 
wholly bad as to preclude a recovery 
and costs. 

“In case it touchesa man’s profession, 
& defense or partial defense may be made 
concerning the professional character of 
the plaintiff. A man’s income from his 
profession may be considered to enhance 
damages, as where a man is shown to 
have anextraordinarily good reputation 
and consequently a good income, the 
verdict may be alarge one more or less 
in the direction of the jury. There is 
little risk in publishing the general police 
court news, for the reason that a large 
percentage of people who appear therein 
are people of so well known bad char- 
acter as to have nothing to lose by such 
publication. That is to say, that com- 
mon criminals have nostanding in court 
in libel cases, Thereare frequently cases 
coming from these courts, however, 
which require a high degree of caution. 

‘* A libel published in jest or as a result 
of a story which a party had told on 
himeelf would not be privileged, although 
ifthe party had told the story for the 
purpose of having it published, that fact 
would he a bar to a right of action. If 
the publication grows out of a challenge 
or mutnal banter, the fact will be con- 
strued into a consent and will operate 
as a complete defense. 

“If the reader can keep there suggee- 
tions in mind and consider them with 
cares less abatractly considered which 
will apnear from time to time in these 
columns he will have rather a complete 
code of newspaner ethics and possibly 
serve the public and himself best by 
observing them.” 


Good Make-up Worth While. 

“ After the school itaelf, the greatest 
educational factor in this country to-day 
is the press,”’ said Prof. Ivan Deach, ina 
recent talk on newapapers, ‘‘and by the 
press ] meanthe periodical publications 
of the country. Of these by no meansthe 
least important, from an educational 
standpoint, is the local paper. Itis the 
most regular and persistent visitor that 
probably the majority of our homes have, 
and herein lies its potency. We are in- 
fluenced most by those things which are 
most familiar tous. In accordance with 
this principle, educators endeavor to 
aurround the young in our schoolrooms 
with great pictures and noble statuary, 
and to acquaint them with the best in 
literature. Here I have my first sugges- 
tion. You cannot afford to neglect the 
appearance, the general make-up, of your 
papers; not that the local paper should 
be an art magazine, butit can be printed 
on good paper with good ink and clean 
type. In other words, itcan be an artis- 
tic newspaper, and the matter it con- 
tains can be systematically arranged, 
thereby cultivating a sense of the artistic 
and orderly habits of thought iu its 
habitual readers.” 








Typewriting Record Again Broken. 

The record for rapid typewriting has 
again been broken by Miss Mary Pretty, 
acopyistin the patent office at Wash- 
ington. Several months ago Miss Pretty 
made a new record by copying 22,000 
words in one day of seven hours. Four 
weeks ago Miss Cameron, another copyiat 
in the office, raised the record to 23,000 
words. Last Saturday Miss Pretty suc- 
ceeded incopying 26,000 words of patent 
records, beating the previous record by 
3,000 words. 





—— 
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PERSONALS. 


William C. Reick, of the New York 
Herald, returned last week from Paris. 


Joseph Pulitzer, proprietor of the New 
York World, sailed last week for Europe. 


Jules Helbronner, editor-in-chief of La 
Presse at Montreal, has resigned. 


Alvin B. Cliver, @ newspaper man of 
Asbury Park, N. J., was married last 
week to Miss Frances Lyon. 


Walton B. Fellers, editor of the 
Buchanan (Va.) Bauner, was married 
last week to Miss Clara Terry, of Clifton 
Forge, Va. 

Reginald Wright Kauffman has left the 
Philadelphia Record to become one of 
the editors of the Saturday Evening 
Post. 


R. M. H. Wharton, business manager 
of the Harrisburg Telegraph, was in 
New York this week looking over the 
field in the interest of his paper. 


The engagement is announced of 
William G. Peet, of the Norwich (Conn.) 
Bulletin, and Miss Gustava Frances 
Arnold, of Brooklyn. 


A. Crozer Reeves, president of the 
Trenton (N. J.) Times Publishing Com- 
pany, was painfully injured last week in 
an automobile accident near Trenton. 
He was badly cut about the head and 
three of the wounds had to be sutured. 


T. T. Williams, of the San Francisco 
Examiner, who for the past year hae 
been directing the business of the Hearst 
papers in New York, returned last week 
to the Pacific Coast. 


Edgar B. Piper is now managing edi- 
tor of the Portland Oregonian, succeed- 
ing Ernest Bross, who resigned to 
become managing editor of the Indian- 
apolis Star under its new management. 


Frederick Palmer, the war correspon- 
dent who was with the Japanese army, 
and Thomas F. Maillard, who has been 
with the Russian forces, were guests of 
honor at the annual dinner of the Sal- 
magundi Club, of New York, which was 
held last week at the clubhouse in West 
Twelfth street. 


James F. Graham, an old-time New 
York newspaper manand member of the 
New York State Commission of the 
World’s Fair, and Henry J. Paine enter- 
tained the St. Louis newspaper men at 
dinner in the New York State Building 
one evening last week. About thirty 
scribes attended the banquet. 


Minister Says Press Is Improving. 

Rev. Hendrick Vossema, of the Univer- 
salist Church, in Attleboro, Mass., speak- 
ing recently on “ The press,” said: 

“Those who have madea careful study 
of our daily papers, whether here or 
elsewhere, will recognize, I think, that 
to-day we have a higher standard of 
political journalism than we had many 
years ago. Politically the partisan 
journal often says things which are not 
so; which have no foundation of fact. 
The press of to-day must recognize that 
the only way to get a permanent hold 
upon the peopleis to keep the pagesclear 
from slander; it must be courteous and 
just to its opponents.” 





Editor Assaulted. 

W. Garvin Collier, formerly newseditor 
of the Hot Blast, at Anniston, Ala., but 
now editor of the Vicksburg (Miss.) Daily 
News, was assaulted the other evening 
by some supporters of the Citizens’ ticket 
in a municipal election which had been 
opposed by the paper edited by Mr. 
Collier. 


The sworn daily average circulation o 
the Cincinnati Times-Star for the first 
nine months of the present year was 
146,475. 








OBITUARY NOTES. 


Henry M. Pinkham, a well-known Bos- 
ton newspaper man, died of heart failure 
last week at the Sunnyside Hospital, 
Melrose, Mass. He was born in 1851. 
He graduated from Tufts College and 
began newspaper work with the Boston 
Traveler. In 1881 he was appointed 
financial editor of the Boston Post, from 
which position he retired about four 
years ago. Recently he did special work 
for the Boston American. 


Uza M. Osborn died last week in Rah- 
way,N.J.,aged77 years. Inthe’50sand 
early ’'70s he was the editor of the New 
Jersey Advocate. In 1852, when the 
draft riots took place in New York city, 
he placed a loaded howitzer at the head 
of the stairway leading to his sanctum, 
which had been threatened by the mob. 


Miss Kate Elizabeth Clark, well known 
in musical and literary circles in Newark 
and Elizabeth, N. J., died last week at 
the Elizabeth General Hospital. She 
was forsome time connected with the 
Ladies’ Home Journal of Philadelphia, 
and was the author of numerous short 
stories and musical compositions. 


Samuel S. Wilson, the oldest printer in 
Rhode Island, died last week at his home 
in Providence, aged 92 years. Hestarted 
the Penny Post at Providence, the first 
penny paperin New England, and was 
for years on the staff of the Providence 
Journal. 


Harry Bleeker Fralick, who for some 
time had been manager of the Chicago 
office of Williams & Lawrence, the special 
agents, died last week at his home in 
Evanston. He was about 40 years old. 


Mrs. E. W. Barrett, wife of the editor 
of the Birmingham Age-Herald, died last 
week at Richmond, Va., where she had 
been visiting. Her husband was with 
her throughout her illness. 


The Rev. Dr. Benjamin F. De Costa, 
who died last week in New York, was 
for ten years editor of the Christian 
Times, and later edited for some time 
the Magazine of Natural History. 





Samuel Hollis, editor of the Troy (0.) 
Democrat, died last week. His printing 
shop was just recently destroyed by fire, 
and worry over the loss is supposed to 
have hastened his death. 


Thomas E. Bowen, who about fifteen 
years ago was the publisher of the 
Duluth (Minn.) Daily News, died a few 
days ago at the Minnesota State Hospi- 
tal in St. Peter. 


Andrew A. Neal, once editor of the 
Washington (N. J.) Star, and later of the 
Hackettstown Gazette and Republican, 
died last week at his home in Hacketts- 
town. 


E. Curtis, editor of the Marion (N. Y.) 
Enterprise, died last week. He suffered 
a stroke of paralysis on Oct. 23, and 
never rallied from the shock. 


Charles C. Shelley, foreman of the com- 
posing room of the New York Tribune 
under Horace Greeley, died last week at 
his home in Brooklyn, aged 67 years. 





Ivan de Woestine, for some time asso- 
ciated with the European edition of the 
New York Herald and with Le Figaro at 
Paris, is dead. 





Editor Drowns Himself. 


Col. A. M. Flagg, who until a few]: 


weeks ago was editor of the Duluth 
(Minn.) News-Tribune, committed suicide 
a few days ago by drowning himeelf. 
He had been in ill health for some time 
and recently took a vacation, going to 
his old home in Rockford, Ill. He soon 
returned to Duluth, but was unable to 
resume his work. Despondency over his 
condition is thought to have caused him 
to take his life. 


PATTESON IMPROVES PAPER. 


North Adams Herald Takes on New 
Appearance Under His Management. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 





Four agate lines will be published one 
time free under this classification. 15 
cents tor each additional line. 





Charles 8S. Patteson, special rep t- 
ative in New York of a select list of 
Ohio papers, who a short time ago pur- 
chased the North Adams (Mass.) Herald, 
has made many improvements in the 
paper. On Nov. 1 the Herald appeared 
in an entirely new dress and make-up. 
The mechanical equipment of the plant 
has also been completely overhauled. In 
his editorial announcement Mr. Patteson 
says: 

“These improvements are meant to 
emphasize the facts that the property 
has passed into new ownership and 
management, and that henceforth this 
newspaper is to be conducted on lines 
different from those pursued in the past. 

‘So far as we indulge in promiee, it is 
to this effect: That the Herald shall be 
@ newspaper fully conscious of the moral 
responsibility devolving upon the press 
—self-respecting, jealous of its influence; 
& newspaper invariably independent in 
utterances it makes and positions it 
takes, yet not abusing liberty; a news- 
paper reliable and trustworthy in its 
reports, while seeking to entertain as 
well as to inform; a newspaper striving 
always to be fair—to ‘deal justly and 
love mercy.’ 

“We shall produce and market only 
two commodities—papers for discrimi- 
nating readers who want the news, and 
space for sagacious advertisers who ap- 
preciate an effective medium. To each 
class we pledge generous, but impartial, 
treatment, along the lines of good busi- 
ness practice.”’ 








The Rathbun & Bird Co., 


PRINTERS’ 
OVERHAULED 
MACHINERY 


Cylinder Presses Job Presses 
Paper Cutters Folders Motors 
Shafting, Etc. 


We operate the best equipped 
and most modern, exclusively printers’ 
machine shop in Greater New York, 
and can guarantee to furnish a machin- 
ist age ee understands your 
make of mac’ inte t 
and economical apa ait 


The RATHBUN & BIRD CO., 
33-34 Gold Street, New York City. 

















WILLIAMS LLOYD MACHINERY 
COMPANY. 
(Formerly Geo. E, Lloyd & Co., Est’d 1876) 
373 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Plants for Electrotyping and Photo-Engrav- 
ing complete in every detail. 


N Y. Agent: THE TYMPALYN CO., 
CHARLES 8. MILLS, Manager, 


SPECIALTY: Iron Equipment for Compo» 
ing Rooms. 




















THE LOVEJOY CO., 
ELECTROTYPERS 
and Manufacturers of Electrotype Machinery 
444-446 Pearl Street, New York. 





Established 1863 








ON TRADE PAPER. 
Lady of experience wishes position as special 
writer on trade journal. Address “EX PERI- 
ENCE” care of Tak EpIToR AND PUBLISHER. 





PROOFREADER. 


Graduate German University, reads proof and 
translates correctly from and into eight lan 
wy wants wean Address, “PROOF. 

EADER,” care of Taz EpIToR aND PUBLISAER. 





EXPERIENCED WASHINGTON 


correspondent desires papers to represent at the 
National Capital. Telegraphic news, Washing- 
ton letters or editorial paragraphs. Address 
CHARLES JAMES FOX, Ph. D., 134 East Capitol 
Street, Washington. D. C. 


BUSINESS MANAGER 


Wants change. Now general manager of the 
leading evening paper in field of 250,000. Has 
doubled advertising in cities of 100,000 to 300,000 
fen eg Exceptionally successful record as 

usiness, advertising and circulation manager. 
Knows how to “cut” expenses, increase receipts- 
Salary $2,600 to $3,000. Address “CONFIDEN- 
TIAL,” care Tae Epiror AND PUBLISHER. 


POLITICAL CARTOONIST 


desires position on enterprising paper. Can do 

mneral sketch work and has plenty of original 
ideas. Address “SKETCH,” care Tue EpiTor 
AND PUBLISHER. 


COPY READER 
with three years’ experience on New York dailies, 
will be open to engagement ‘city only) Sept. 1. 
Unimpeachable references. Address “COPY 
READER,” care Tas Epitor AND PUBLISHER. 


CAPABLE MANAGER 


will be open to offers from trade weeklies Sept. 1. 
Can also act as editor, if desired. Thoroughly 
versed, and with fine metropolitan record In all 
departments. Can take charge of plant if there 
is one in connection. Address “MANAGER,”’ 
care THE EDITOR AND PUBLISHER. 


BUSINESS AND ADVERTISING 

Competent business and advertising manager 
of New —— daily desires change of location. 
Can furnish best of recommendations regarding 
character and ability, 35 years of age, married. 
Exceptionally well qualified to handle agency 
and foreign business handled direct. Address for 
information, “N, E.," care Tue Eprror anv Pus- 
LISHER. 


SPECIAL FEATURE WHITER FOR 


Sunday Papere—Newspaper man of all around 
experience, particularly in special articles and 
feature work, desires position with New York 
paper or publishing house. Address “SPECIAL,” 
care THE EDITOR AND PUBLISHER. 


POSITION AS STENOGRAPHER. 


Thorough English scholar desires responsible 
position as private secretary, etc. Experienced 
in publishing line; thoroughly capable; neat, 
scholarly and rapid. (Remington). Preferably 
literary work. Address “M. B.,” care THE 
EDITOR AND PUBLISHER. 


























HELP WANTED. 

Reliable men to carry as a side line an up-to- 
date line of Advertising Calendars, sold to Furni- 
ture, Hardware, Drug, Shoe and General 


Merchants. Convenient to carry prompt 
remittances. GEO. H. JUNG &CO., Cincinnati, O. 











THREE SIMPLEX TYPESETTING 


machines in first class condition; price reason- 
able. About 1,200 Ibs. of 11-point type with one 
machine, and 500 Ibs. of type with the other two 
%point machines. Equip to set foreign lan- 
guages. rite P. V. ROVNIANEK & Cu., 612 
Grant St., Pittsburg, Pa, 


SCOTT THREE-DECK PRESS. 


One three-deck Scott straight line, twenty-four- 
age press, with color attachment, good as new, 
our years old, prints seven and eight columns, 
n for selling, purchased new Hoe thirty- 
two-page quadruple press. Address DES MOINES 
CAPITAL, Des Moines, Ia. 


COX DUPLEX FOR SALE. 


1 Angle Bar Cox Duplex Press as good as new; 
reason for calling. replacing with a new Hoe two- 
roll press) DEMOCRAT PUBLISHING CO., 
Danville, Ill. 














TYPEWRITER 
RIBBONS 
FLIMSIES 
CARBON PAPER 


WE MANUFACTURE THE BEST LINE OF 


Typewriter Supplies 
ON THE MARKET—SEND FOR CATALOG 


THE S. T. SMITH CO. 


11 Barcuay Street, New Yor« City 
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THE ADVERTISING WORLD. 


TIPS FOR BUSINESS MANAGERS. 


The Bankers’ & Merchants’ Agency, 66 
Broadway, New York, is asking for 
rates. 


The Uharles H. Fuller Agency, Chicago, 
is placing the advertising of Mylax, a 
consumption cure. 


James Cunningham & Son, Rochester, 
N. Y., are placing some carriage advertis- 
ing in the Middle West. 


W. S. Hill & Co., Pittsburg, are placing 
some advertising for Red Raven Splits in 
a number of daily papers. 


J. L. Stack, Tribune Building, Chicago, 
is using Southern and Western dailies to 
advertise Old Quaker Rye. 


The Mahin Advertising Company, Chi- 
cago, is placing the advertising for St. 
Charles Evaporated Cream. 


Wood, Putnam & Wood, Boston, are 
putting out some copy for the Royal 
Bensdorf Cocoa advertising. 


Advertising is being placed direct by 
the Jiroux Manufacturing Company, 
Rochester, N. Y., for a hair tonic. 


The ad vertising for the Clover Bottom 
Whisky is being placed by W. W. Sharp 
& Co., 90 Nassau street, New York. 


The Samuel Knopf Ad vertising Agency, 
East Ninth street, New York, is placing 
some advertising for B. Stern & Son. 


Advertising is being placed in dailies 
direct by the Lulu Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Chicago, for Lulu Scouring Soap. 


The Massengale Ad vertising Agency, 
Atlanta, Ga., is using Southern dailies 
to advertise the Key-Role Toilet Powder. 


The Wilson Advertising Agency, Flat- 
iron Building, New York, is sending out 
large copy for the Madame Yale adver- 
lising. 

Mallory & Mitchell, advertising agents, 
Chicago, are using Sunday papers for 
advertising the Detroit Medical Battery 
Company. 

George S. Lowman, advertising agent, 
Atlanta, Ga., is using Southern dailies 
forthe Genuine Primitive Method Whisky 
ad vertising. 


The Edwin AldenCompany, Cincinnati, 
O , is placing the advertising for the Gin- 
seng Gin Company, Cincinnati, in South- 
ern dailies. 


A small financial ad is being placed 
direct by the American Realty & Finance 
Company, Baltimore, for the Giroux 
Consolidated Mines. 


The Winans Advertising Company, 1: 32 
Nassau street, New York, is placing the 
advertising for the Old Cliff Rye, of the 
J.& J. Eager Company. 


H. W. Kastor & Sons, advertising 
agents, St. Louis, are using Western 
dailies to advertise the Brown Shoe 
Company make of shoes. 


The Bowling Green Mineral Springs 
Company, Bowling Green, Mo., is using 
Western dailies through the Lord & 
Thomas Agency, Chicago. 


W. 8. Power & Co., Pittsburg, are 
placing some advertising in Pennsyl- 
vania papers for the Chattand, Lenhart 
& Brownsville Cracker Company. 


George H. Haulenbeek, advertising 
agent, 31 Union Square, New York, is 
placing the advertising of the Inter-State 
Cigar Company's No-Nico Cigars. 


TheJ. Walter Thompson Agency, Times 
Building, New York, is sending out some 
copy for W.S. Smith, Boston, Mass., to 





advertise Smith’s Buchu Litho Pills. 


N. W. Ayer & Son, Philadelphia, are 
placing some advertising for the Inter- 
national Correspondence School, Scran- 
ton, Pa., in Eastern and Central States. 


The J. T. Wetherald Agency, Boston, 
will handle the advertising for Sloan’s 
Liniment. This account was formerly 
placed through the Pettingill Agency, 
Boston. 


The Painter-Tobey-Jones Company, 
Chicago, is using Western dailies for the 
Foerg Remedy Company, Evansville, 
Ind. The order is for 10,000 lines, to be 
used within one year. 


The R. P. Tillman Company, Globe 
Building, Boston, is placing advertising 
in Northeastern dailies for Morrison’s 
English Liniment. The space to be used 
is two inches e. o. d. for one year. 


The Clarence K. Arnold Agency, Phila- 
delphia, ie using Sunday papers for the 
Crown Premium Company. The same 
agency is also using dailies for Luden’s 
Menthol Cough Drops, Reading, Pa. 


The Painter-Tobey-Jones Company 
Chicago, is using dailies for advertising 
Boston Brown Flakes, of the Bordeau 
Food Company. The contract is for 
10,000 lines, to be used within one year. 


The copy for the Cremo Light adver- 
tising is going out through the Lyman 
D. Morse Agency, Potter Building, New 
York, to a large numberof papers. This 
is the largest line of copy that has been 
sent out by any agent for a new client 
for some time. 


ADVERTISING NOTES. 


Nathaniel White has joined the adver- 
tising department of the New York Sun, 
succeeding Miss Moore, who is now in 
charge of the advertising department of 
Browning, King & Co. 


Harold G. Murray, who recently re- 
signed as manager of the International 
Advertising Association, is now con- 
nected with the advertising department 
of the Philadelphia Press. 





George W. Thurtle, who had been as- 
sistant advertising manager of the 
Springfield (O.) Sun, has been made ad- 
vertising manager of the paper to suc- 
ceed W. J. La Croix, resigned. Roy 
Goodfellow will take Mr. Thurtle’s place 
as assistant. 


Edwin C. Freeman, who a short time 
ago was appointed Eastern representa- 
tive of the Chicago Journal, has resigned 
to join the advertising department ofthe 
New York American, of which paper his 
father, W.C. Freeman, is the advertis- 
ing manager. 


Voorhees & Co., advertising and art 
designers, 116 Nassau street, New York, 
now have associated with them J. Arthur 
Day, formerly of the Sawyer-Day Adver- 
tising Agency, and Signor Carlo Catta- 
pani, a well-known and accomplished 
artist. The firm has recently moved 
from the fifth floor to the tenth floor at 
the above address. 





Hanson Returns to the Record. 

Michael F. Hanson, a partner in 
the firm of Powers, Armstrong & 
Hanson, advertising agents, of Phila- 
delphia, has been made assistant to the 
executive director of the Philadelphia 
Record, succeeding Hugh W. Mont- 
gomery, resigned. Before engaging in 


the advertising business last spring 
Mr. Hanson was business manager of 
the Philadelphia North American. Prior 
to that he was advertising manager of 
the Philadelphia Record. 
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MORE FRAUD ORDERS. 
One Against So-Called Agency for Collec- 
tion of Delinquent Subscriptions. 


The Modern Watch Manufacturing 
Company, St. James Building and 325 
West Twenty-third street, New York 
city, the Blue Ribbon Mushroom Com- 
pany, of Washington, D.C., and the Cax- 
ton Association and Baker & Thomas of 
104 West Fifth street, Cincinnati, have 
been excluded from the use of the mails. 

“The New York concern conducted an 
‘at home” echeme, which the law officers 
of the Post Office Department pronotinced 
fraudulent. The Blue Ribbon Mushroom 
Company advertised forsalea mushroom 
spawn which was supposed to give re- 
markable results. An investigation de- 
veloped that orders were rarely filled, 
and when they were thespawn furnished 
was worthless. The Caxton Association 
represented itself as a collection agency 
for publishers who were unable to make 
delinquent subscribers come to time. Its 
operations were reported to be fraudu- 
lent, and it has therefore been debarred 
the use of the mails. 


1. A. A. DIRECTORS TO MEET. 
Will Conclude ‘Sens Policy to Secure 
Revised Trade Mark Legislation. 


The board of directors of the Inter- 
national Advertising Association will 
hold its next regular meeting at the New 
York headquarters, 114 Fifth avenue, 
Wednesday, Nov. 16, at 10 a. m., and 
at this meeting the board will conclude 
upon an aggressive policy that has 
already been formed through its legisla- 
tive committee, who shall at once enter 
in upon the work of co-operating and 
assisting in producing a national law 
that wiil properly protect trade marks 
and prosecute the illegal user and substi- 
tuter of the same. 

The board of directors wish to empha- 
size particularly the “question box’’ 
idea and invite the public in general, and 
particularly those who are interested in 
advertising publicity, to direct their 
comments or questions to the ** Question 
Box,” care of International Advertising 
Association, 114 Fifth avenue. 





Montgomery’s Advertising Movement. 

The special advertising committee of the 
Commercial and Industrial Association 
of Montgomery, Ala., through its chair- 
man, Victor H. Hanson, presents a most 
encouraging report of the movement to 
advertise that city and its resources, It 
is hoped by the committee that the 
$5,000 annually for three years, which 
is the appropriation decided upon, can 
be raised within the next few days. 


CHANGES IN INTEREST. 

Rev. J. W. Bayles has purchased the 
Onaga (Kan.) Herald. Clarence C. 
Haughwout is in charge as editor and 
manager. 





The Hutton (Tex.) Enterprise has been 
leased to George P. Holcomb. Joe 
Foster, the owner, will take charge of a 
paper at Plainview, Tex. 


I. G. Jackson, who has been connected 
with the Harrodsburg (Ky.) Democrat 
for a number of years, has leased the 
Clay City (Ky.) Times and has taken 
charge of the paper. 











MILWAUKEE DECISION. 


(Continued from page 1.) 


Wisconsin anti-trust law so far as it 
applied to this case. 

The case came before the Supreme 
Court on writs of error to set aside con- 
victions and sentences of A. J. Aikens, 
Albert Huegin, and M. A. Hoyt, pub- 
lishers of the three newspapers in the 
combination. The ground of the writs 
is that the proceedings violated the 
rights of the plaintiffs under the Four- 
teenth Amendment of the Constitution of 
the United States. 

The informations were brought under 
the Wisconsin statutes of 1898, which 
impose imprisonment or fine on “any 
two or more persons who shall combine 
* * * for the purpose of wilfully or 
maliciously injuring another in his repu- 
tation, trade, business or profession by 
any means whatever.” 

The plaintiffs were charged with com- 
bining to injure the Journal Company 
by agreeing that if any person should 
agree to pay the increased advertising 
rates charged by the Journal Company, 
then heshould not be permitted to ad ver- 
tise in any of the other three newspapers 
except at a corresponding increase of 
rate; but if he should refuse to pay the 
Journal Company the increased rate, 
then he should be allowed to advertise 
in any of the other three papers at the 
rates previously charged. 

It was alleged that thisagreement was 
carried out, and that much damage to 
the business of the Journal Company 
ensued. 

In the course of his opinion, Justice 
Holmes said: 

“There is no anomaly in a statute 
which punishes a combination such as is 
charged here. Ithas been held that even 
the free use of land by a single owner for 
purely malevolent purposes may be 
restricted constitutionally, although the 
only immediate injury is to a neighbor- 
ing land owner. Whether this decision 
was rignt or not, when it comes to the 
freedom of the individual, malicious mis- 
chief is a familiar and proper subject 
for legislative repression. Still more are 
combinations for the purpose of inflict- 
ing it. 

“Tt would be impossible to hold that 
the liberty tocombine to inflict such mis- 
chief, even upon such intangibles as busi- 
ness or reputation, was among the rights 
which the Fourteenth Amendment was 
intended to preserve.” 

Justice White dissented. 


NEW PUBLIC ATIONS. 


The Selma (N. C.) News will soon begin 
publication. 


W. R. Phillips and Charles A. Brown 
will establish a weekly newspaper and a 
job printing plant at Goldsboro, N. C. 


William J. Caines, editor of the Burgaw 
(N. C.) Chronicle, will soon begin the 
publication of a new paper at Salem, 


The Columbus County Trucker Re- 
porter is to be established as a weekly 
newspaper at Whiteville, N. C. H. P 
Hertnor will be the editor. 


The Christian Guardian, a monthly 
publication, has just been established at 
Winnipeg as the official organ of the 
Methodist Church in Manitoba and the 
Northwest Territories. 








wnand C 
CORRES POWs c is ccdesckss ciccconisescsssceases 
St. Louis Chronicle........... ‘ 
Toledo Times and News 





D. J. RANDALL, Tribune Bldg., N. Y. 





THE SCRIPPS- McRAE LEAGUE 


Columbus (0.) Citizen... 
AT LESS THAN A TENTH OF A CENT PER THOUSAND PER LINE. 


ontrol the 
Erne 
Covington (Ky. ) Post... 
Akron (0.) Pre 








I, S. WALLIS, Boyce Bldg., Chicago. 
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NEWSPAPER’S SCOPE. 


St. Clair McKelway Writes of the Press, 
Its Province, Power and Responsi- 
bilities, on Occasion of Hartford 
Courant’s Anniversary. 


In response toarequest from the man- 
agement of the Hartford Courant for 
an article to publish in commemoration 
of the one hundred and fortieth anniver- 
sary of that paper, St. Clair McKelway, 
editor of the Brooklyn Eagle, wrote as 
follows: 


“Tt igs natural newspaper men should 
ask @ newspaper man to write about 
the press on an anniversary so sig- 
nificant as that of the Courant. That 
agent of energy, the press, is our con- 
stant informant, ourconstantsuggestor, 
our constant stimulator. It is one of 
the things to which we cannot be indif- 
ferent. We may like it or we may hate 
it. We cannot forget it or ignore it. 
We may think it is bad or good ora 
mixture of both. But we take it into 
account, all the same, whether we bless 
it or ban it. 

“This is not owing necessarily to any- 
thing in the press itself, but to the con- 
ditions which weigh and sway human 
affairs. They may be defined as condi- 
tions of popular government. ‘lhe 
nations more or less correctly regarded 
as free need, and, therefore, make news- 
papers. Nations under absolute or class 
government possess none or few of them, 
while their progress to broader rule is 
marked by the effort of restive influences 
to start newspapers and by the effort of 
officialdom to control or to suppress 
them. The desire of people to know is 
the instigation of the prese as an insti- 
tution. Response to that desire infor- 
mally creates a telling and a talking 
body of minds There you have jour- 
nalism and journalists. They use types 
as their telling and talking medium just 
as others use the forum or the stump or 
the corner grocery or the cross-roads as 
their channels for news and views. 

READIEST MEDIUM OF EXPRESSION, 

“This wish of people to know, to 
learn, to get on, to improve, to progress, 
as we say, finds in newspapers its readi- 
est medium. The medium may be crude, 
orin other ways imperfect, but it isa 
medium for all that and it serves a use- 
ful purpose. Very likely the medium 
will be as good or as bad as the net 
erudity or culture of the community 
which will be fairly impersonated by the 
conductors of newspapers themselves, 
for they are only men behind paper 
masks, and while the masks are conven- 
ient they little conceal and do not at all 
change the characters of the men. A 
community generally has the newspapers 
it deserves to have—for it makes them— 
though the newspapers may think they 
make it. 

* The fact follows from this that the 
local newspaper ie the first, the pro- 
vincial newspaper the second, the 
national newspaper the third and the 
cosmopolitan newspaper the fourth in 
an ascending series. That is relatively 
true. More true is the fact that a great 
newspaper in a degree reflects all these 
characteristics, which but express the 
relative wants and interests of mankind. 
That which is most important and 
attractive to us is what concerns our- 
selves and our neighbors, and the way 
in which we and they affect one another. 
Home news and home views are the 
backbone of every newspaper. State, 
national and world matters play an 
after part. They are attractive and im- 
portant, but they are not so vital or so 
vivid as home facts, home rights and 
home needs. Wecan be sure that other 
folks are minding their business. I[f we 
do not mind our own it will not be well 
attended to by others, or, if others 
attend to it, amid our neglect, they will 
make a mess of it. 

‘* Another fact follows: Our home life 
will be better attended to, if we learn 
how other folk, nearby or remote, are 
attending to theirs. Hence the educa- 
tional effect.of news. Henceits tendency 
to make men feel interested in and related 





to one another. Hence the increased fel- 
lowship of connected States, which 
makes for nationality, and the increased 
amity between separated States which 
makes for peace and for brotherhood. 
Thus the newspaper which bottoms 
itself on home news will thereon raise a 
superstructure of intelligence and com- 
ment which will every day exhibit the 
contributions of the world to the com- 
mon stock of human interests and of 
human problems. This may seem to be 
a florid generalization or an idealized 
picture of the newspaper, but it correctly 
places it in the classification of philos- 
opby and in the grouping of history. 
Some papers realize this function—or 
suggest it—more than others, but all of 
them indicate it to a degree, and do so 
whether they appreciate the fact or not. 
They may be consciously only filling or 
tilling their little local fields. but they 
are felt powers in the general economy 
of the universe. Thefarmers at Concord 
Bridge knew that they ‘fired a shot.’ 
They only wanted to hit Gage’s troops. 
They did not know theirshot was ‘heard 
round the world.’ But it was, though 
the fact was not recorded, to their im- 
mortality, until a poet saw the relation 
of their action to the scheme and theme 
of liberty the earth around, and the ages 
through. A newspaper, large or small, 
is a perpetual exposition of vigorous and 
versatile life. It has been called the his- 
tory of the world for a day. The term 
is very ambitious, and can never be more 
than partly true. It represents an aspi- 
ration rather than an achievement, but it 
is in a sense a picture, a promise, and a 
prophecy. 
TASK BEFORE THE EDITOR. 

‘None knows better thana newspaper 
man the faults of the press or the criti- 
cisms upon the press. The percentage of 
error in newspapers, however, is Jess 
than the percentage of it in the speech 
of people, in their oratory or in their 
letter-writing. Wonder should be that 
the errors of the press are really so few, 
considering at what long range it is 
served, by how many hands it is worked 
and how quickly it is required to put 
forth its product. No equal test is ap- 
plied to any other form of utterance. 
The oration is carefully prepared. ‘ihe 
sermon can be a week or a year in the 
making. The book or review is gradu- 
ally created. The judge’s charge or the 
court’s decree is based on long settled 
authorities. Thereportor the editorials 
must be created at once and served at 
once. The large measure of correctness 
and the small measure of error in them 
are really extraordinary. Moreover, 
they are becoming better all the time 
There is a larger ratio of improvement 
in journalism than there is in sermons, 
oratory or jurisprudence, and journal- 
ism, with its extended sweep of powers 
and topics, is responsible for some of the 
improvement even in those other call- 
ings. It has reduced sectarianism in 
religion, bigotry in medicine, and bru- 
tality in politics. It has held the mirror 
up to government and to armies, and it 
has made them more circumspect than 
they ever were before. It is the vehicle 
of public complaints, the stimulus of agi- 
tation, the censor of power and the 
channel or courier of public opinion. 
Any comparison of a land with a free 
press with a land with none, or witha 
press which is but a phonograph of gov- 
ernment policy, will show the value of 
newspapers to human happiness and 
to human rights. The distinction be- 
tween truth and accuracy should be 
borne in mind. Truth is accuracy up to 
date. Accuracy is truth in final form. 
Every newspaper aims at truth and 
approximates accuracy. It corrects ite 
errors promptly, and has very few to 
correct, considering the multitude of 
subjects with which it deals. 

“Two only seemingly conflicting forces 
of the time powerfully affect journalism. 
The divisions of political opinion set off 
newspapers into exponents of each of the 
parties, As they align men into like 
groups, it is not surprising that they 
align newspapers likewise. That is the 
law of detachment or partisanship in 
journalism, which tells also in religion 
and in other departments of opionion. 
Anotherlaw which catches journalism 





in its sweep is that of combination. It 
makes the newspaper newsgiver, com- 
mentator, advertirer, picture-maker, 
critic of ecience, of literature and of art, 
a@ magazine or the like, in one. In addi- 
tion to that, or in pursuance of that, it 
makes the newspaper one of the largest 
employers in the world, interested in 
industries that reach from the pulp mill 
to the description upon the product of 
that mill of battles between nations, or 
of the results of circum-polar explora- 
tions, or of the proceedings of peace com- 
missions, or of ecumenical councils. An 
incident is the fact that newspapers are 
as well served as governments or kings 
or popes. The agents of newspapers 
share all perils, dare all dangers and fol- 
low or lead whereverany human interest 
or human cause may call them. They 
receive no rewards—and desire none— 
except the consciousness that they have 
served their constituency as faithfully as 
that constituency could be served. 


INDEPENDENCE OF THE PRESS. 


“In proportion, as the scope and 
grandeur of presswork are magnified, 
the littleness of the attorneyship theory 
of journalism becomes—or should be- 
come—apparent. The natural tendency 
of man to be a fighting animal has 
yielded to the better role of a reasoning 
being. The natura) tendency of him to 
live by or under force has yielded to the 
better conception of him as one who lives 
by and under law. When this is truly 
realized by journalism, a newspaper will 
rise from the role of holding a brief for or 
against either party to the more judicial 
function of sitting in judgment on both 
oron all parties. It can well have a 
distinct preference between the principles 
of parties, but it should be neither the 
slave of one organization nor the defamer 
of the other. Experience proves that 
organizations often indulgefor public de- 
lectation, for public deception, and for 
mutual profit in fights as sham as those 
of the Boers at the St. Louis Exposition. 
So long as the results of party contests 
make newspapers poorer or richer, that 
long will newspapers be dependent on 
them and will hold a brief for plunder 
and for principle at the same time. It 
will not be altered, till the severance be- 
tween journalism and government be as 
complete as that between church and 
State. The journalism that by its com- 
mercial prosperity has reached that in- 
dependence of the results of politics is 
most feared and most respected by parties 
and politicians. It is most useful to the 
people. The perfect emancipation will 
come but slowly, but the subservience of 
newspapers to parties is much less than 
it was a generation or a decade ago and 
the fear of newspapers by politicians is 
much greater. For both newspapers 
and politicians the rule or road of real 
eminence must be disinterestedness. The 
politician who desires to do something 
for the people must be differentiated from 
the politician who desires the people to 
do something for him. The one is a 
statesman; the other is likely to be a 
demagogue. The newspaper that desires 
through a party to dosomething for the 
state or nation must be differentiated 
from the one that wants to support a 
party merely that the party may do 
something for it. The one will becensor 
and leader; the other will be organ and 
mendicant. 


NEWSPAPERS ARE CLEAN, 


“There never was a time when jour- 
nalism was at higber moral watermark 
in the United States than now. The 
great bulk of American journalism is 
sound at the core. It is freer from un- 
cleanness, fromscurrility and from biased 
reporting than it was ever before. It is 
not nearly so good as it ought to be or 
as it will be, but it is better than it was 
in the past and it is becoming better 
every year. The journalism of cities is 
as a rule fair and it is nearly always in- 
dependent of servility to political organi- 
zations. The journalism of some great 
Western cities is ahead of that of some 
great Eastern and Southern cities in 
these respects. The news side is on the 
whole better than the editorial side, in 
being more impartial and just. Editors 
have not everywhere yet learned that 
their personality is interesting and at- 





tractive only for the reasons that make 
that of other men so. If legal, medical 
or theological disputants, instead of ad- 
vancing arguments for their causes, 
engaged in personal quarrels and in ex- 
change of personal abuse they would be 
rated low fellows and poor advocates. 
The law of rating is the same forjournal- 
istic champions. Their personal abuse 
of one another is not interesting to their 
readers or helpful to their party. The 
duty of being gentlemen is not one from 
which they are exempt. The penalty of 
not being so is one from which they can- 
not escape. The few who encourage 
them to unseemly abuse of one another 
are the weakest representatives of the 
least remunerative and the least respect- 
able public. This is getting to be so well 
understood that even the ruffians or 
scalawags of the press are assuming a 
restraint that irks and misfits them and 
are paying to refinement the thrifty 
homage of a shrewd counterfeit. 
“Sr. CLatzn McKELway. 
“Brooklyn, N. Y., Oct. 12, 1904.” 


Good Showing of Baltimore News. 

The Baltimore News claims to have 
printed an average of 52,305 copies a 
day during the month of October. After 
subtracting for copies left over, returns 
and exchanges, it gives as its net daily 
paid circulation 49,083. The News 
states every day, alongside of its date 
line, the number of copies printed on the 
previous day. Its paid circulation in 
October was larger than for any pre- 
vious month in its history, except ina 
few cases where unusal events created a 
large temporary demand for the paper. 


NEW CORPORATIONS. 


Press Publishing Company, Pittsburg. 
Capital, $750,000. 


Notes Publishing and Printing Com- 
pany, Canonsburg, Pa. Capital, $25,000. 








The Journal Publishing Company, of 
Aiken, S. C. Capital, $5,000. Incorpo- 
rators: J. F. Byrnes and A. K. Lorenz. 


St. Petersburg (Fla.) Times Publishing 
Company. Capital,$5,000. Incorpora- 
tors: W. L. Straub, 8S. A. Straub, D. 
McLewis and John B. Bradner. 


The Star and Democrat Publishing Com- 
pany, of Greencastle, Ind. Capital, $20,- 
000. Incorporators: F. A. Arnold, R. P. 
Carpenter and E. N. Arnold, all of Green- 
castle. 


Frederick J. Quinby Company, New 
York (books and stationery). Capital, 
$60,000. Directors: F. J. Quinby, 
Tarrytown; J. D. Remmonds and F. J. 
Kirk, New York. 


The Home Publishing Company, Balti- 
more. Capital, $7,000. Incorporators: 
William C. Clarke, Jefferson W. Laughlin, 
Franklin N. Laughlin, James Cowan and 
William Grant, all of Baltimore. 


Courier Publishing Company, Atlantic 
City, proprietors and publishers of maga- 
zines, newspapers, ete. Capital, $20,000. 
Incorporators: William F. McCully, Ab- 
secon; Hugh Donnelly and Charles F’. 
Ettla, Philadelphia. 


Arthur B. Woodward Company, New 
York city; object, to deal in newspapers. 
Capital, $50,000. Incorporators and 
directors for the first year: A.B. Wood- 
ward, Joseph V. Sloan, Bertrand Para- 
dise, New York city. 


The Sporting Boiler Publishing Com- 
pany, Camden, N. J. Objecte, to print 
and publish magazine. Capital, $50,000. 
Incorporators: Theodore B. Cramer, 
Frederick S. Nelson, H. W. Blackman 
and Newton T. B. Roney. 





Newspaperdom Incorporates. 

The Newspaperdom Publishing Com- 
pany, New York city, has been incorpor- 
ated to publish the trade paper called 
Newspaperdom. The directors are 
Edgar Stewart, Elizabeth, N. J.; ira 
Hutton, New York city, and M. W. Tag- 
gart, Jersey City, N. J. 
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PUBLISHERS PRESS 
LEADS AS USUA 


OUR ELECTION SERVICE THIS YEAR EXCEEDED IN 


PROMPTNESS, ACCURACY and COMPLETENESS 





SUPERIOR TO 


Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 10, 1904. 
PUBLISHERS PRESS: 

Gentlemen :—I desire to compliment the service fur- 
nished by your Association to the Brooklyn Times on 
Election night. The returns were prompt and absolutely 
accurate. The Timesasa result was enabled to place upon 
the streets of Brooklyn the first extra giving the public 
comprehensive and definite figures as to the result. 

Tos. P. Peters, Editor. 


Pittsburg, Pa., Nov. 9, 1904. 
PUBLISHERS PRESS: 
I want to congratulate you on your election service 
fiast night. It was the best I ever saw, and you surely 
outstripped all your competitors in every possible way. 
I am glad to be able to give you this information. 
A. P. Moore, 
Editor, Press. 


New Castle, Pa., Nov. 9, 1904. 
PUBLISHERS PRESS: 

Your service was the finest election returns that were 
ever received here. Great crowds heard the -bulletins read 
at News office. I congratulate you. 

Frep L. RENTz, 
Manager, News. 


Wheeling, W. Va., Nov. 9, 1904. 
PUBLISHERS PRESS: 
Election service was excellent. 7,000 people read the 
bulletins. News. 


Gloversville, N. Y., Nov. 9, 1904. 
PUBLISHERS PRESS: 
Election service was first class. Couldn’t be better. 
W. D. CoLuins, 
Publisher, Leader. 


Cleveland, O., Nov. 9, 1904. 
PUBLISHERS PRESS: 
The telegraph editor of Cleveland Press says good 
work. We beat the life out of opposition. Yours, 
J. E. NEvmns. 
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anything of the kind ever before attempted. We carefully planned that this should be so, 


and reports from all over the country prove that our service was 





‘PUBLISHERS PRESS ASSOCIATION, a 
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ANY OTHER. 


A few of the many complimentary messages we have received will indicate the value of having UP-TO-DATE SERVICE: 


Norwalk, Conn., Nov. 9, 1904. 
PUBLISHERS PRESS: 

Accept our congratulations upon your superb elec- 
tion service. We had the other fellows beat a mile and 
a half. E. THOMAS, 

Hour. 


Columbus, O., Nov. 9, 1904. 
J. B. Shale, Mgr., PUBLISHERS PRESS: 
Congratulations on electionservice. Your bulletins 
were invariably first, accurate and intelligent. We took 
service from three different parties. The PUBLISHERS 
PRESS distanced them all. E. EK. Cook, 
Managing Editor, Citizen. 
Buffalo, N. Y., No 1904. 





PUBLISHERS PRESS: 
Your election service was undoubtedly the best that 
came to Buffalo. E. J. Fouts, 
Telegraph Editor, Enc juirer. 


Memphis, Tenn., Nov. 9, 1904. 
PUBLISHERS PRESS: 

The News had the largest crowd and your service 

was great. Other service “punk’’ compared with yours. 
H. T. Quinn, Managing Editor, News. 
54 Broad St., New York City, Nov. 8, 1904. 

The PUBLISHERS PRESS covered themselves with 

glory to-night and beat all others. 
JAMES RASCOVAR, 
President. New York News Bureau. 
Rochester, N. Y., Nov. 9, 1904. 
PUBLISHERS PRESS: 

Rochester Times thanks you and telegraph opera- 
tors for excellent service to-night. In parlance of the 
street we had other associations ‘‘beaten to a blister.” 

C. B. Tirry, 
Telegraph Editor. 
Canton, O., Nov. 9, 1904. 
PUBLISHERS PRESS: 

Very much pleased with y - election service. Beat 

the others badly. Epiror, News-Democrat. 
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